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unless he is sustained against them by the grown-ups5 decisions.
If the grown-ups are variable in their moods, he feels that he can
too readily act upon them and make them pleased or angry,, and
thus he becomes frightened of his own power. The little child
loves to obey when obedience is reasonable and is demanded by
grown-ups who also allow him freedom to play and who under-
stand his constructive impulses. The right use of the prestige
and power of the grown-up in maintaining justice and order and
in fostering constructive impulses is as necessary to the child as
is the chance to assert himself in appropriate ways.
4. The opportunity for self-assertion and independence is another
of the needs of the child's development. He needs the chance to
learn to feed himself; to experiment in play, to jump and climb,
to renounce the protecting hand, to make his own mistakes. It is
a great advantage if the grown-ups know something of the
average age at which the developing skills appear, but equally
important that they should realize the differences between one
child and another, and not try to force every child to keep the
same pace. It is also a great help to the child if the grown-ups
in charge know something of the normal age for perfection of the
various bodily skills, if they can see when a defiant movement is
really an impulse of growth, a search for an independence which
can be achieved because body and mind are ready for it, and
when, on the other hand, it is an expression of inner unhappiness.
The child, moreover, thrives better if the grown-ups take pleasure
in his growing independence; if they do not merely say he
"ought" to be feeding himself or putting on his own shoes, etc.,
but enjoy it when he can do so. Independence which is yielded
to the child for love and for pleasure in his growth is much more
valuable to him than independence which he wrests from his
parents as a result of his tempers and defiances.
There are times when the little child needs comfort, bodily
caresses, encouragement and solace. When his phobias are
enthralling him, when his anxiety about his own destructive
impulses is uppermost, or when he fears he may never see his
mother again because she leaves him after he has been angry or
dirty, then he needs unstinted love and comfort; when he is
puzzled about things which he cannot understand by his own
efforts, he needs our answers to his questions. But at other times,
what he needs most of all is the chance to experiment and to
discover, to seek the answers to his own questions, to turn his